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NEW BOOKS REVIEWED 



The Conquest of Mount McKinley. By Belmohe Browne. New 
York and London: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1913. 

Quite apart from the value of the increase in geographical knowledge 
won through such feats as the attainment of the North and South Poles, 
or the ascent of the highest mountains, the motive that prompts these 
undertakings is felt to be profoundly human and in a sense ethical. The 
conquest of the highest peak in North America appeals to one not merely 
as a manifestation of the spirit of sport raised to a heroic pitch and digni- 
fied by its connection with the most awe-inspiring grandeurs of nature, 
but also as a phase of man's everlasting conflict with the physical world. 
In reading the story of this exploit, we feel ourselves responding to the 
elemental " call of the wUd," to the fascination of discovery— that fascina- 
tion which the topographer feels as he watches the growth of rivers and 
mountain chains on his plane-table — to the mysterious attraction which 
dominates the mind of the explorer when he travels over the snow at 
night, strangely stirred and yet quieted by " the clean, cold smell of the 
night air, the loom of great peaks against the sky, the bigness and freedom 
of the everlasting snow-fields." To most of us, also, the tense, overwhelm- 
ing emotions that spring from the perils of big adventures are enviable; 
and from such a narrative as Belmore Browne's we learn to appreciate 
something of that tonic effect which the explorer feels as the result of suc- 
cessful resistance to hardship — ^the sense of well-being, of readiness for 
almost anything that may turn up, which is almost a spiritual asset. 
Moreover, in this, one of the last of the geographical wonder stories that 
have remained to be written, there is a continuous panorama of impressive 
scenes. To the appeal of mountains that smoke with avalanches or of 
ice walls and gorges that would "make a Gustav Dor6 throw down his 
brushes in despair " few can be indifferent ; for through the pictorial 
imagination is satisfied that craving for fuller experience which, as Max 
Eastman has pointed out, is at the root of both the love of poetry and the 
zest for adventure. But to these various sources of interest — sources 
which have perhaps a greater psychological depth than is generally recog- 
nized — ^there is added a feeling that is deeper still. Such is our funda- 
mental attitude toward nature that undoubtedly we would feel that some- 
thing was lacking in humanity if there were no one to accept the challenge 
of the great peak. 

To the mountain-climber Mount McKinley presents unusual difficulties — 
diifieulties which are quite unconnected with its altitude of 20,300 feet 
above the sea. To begin with, the mountain is placed "in the most in- 
accessible position obtainable," forming the apex and geographical center 
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of the great wilderness south of the Yukon and west of the Tanana rivers. 
The problem of reaching the mountain at all, as readers of Mr. Browne's 
story will soon perceive, is no small one. On the south the nearest salt 
water is Cook Inlet, 140 miles distant in a direct line, and the route from 
this southern side lies over glaciers thirty miles in length. Then, too, the 
actual ascent is much more toilsome than that of equally high, or higher, 
peaks in South America or Tibet; for the latter rise from plateaus as 
much as 10,000 feet above sea-level, and it is only when these have been 
reached that the real work of climbing begins. Mount McKinley, on the 
other hand, descends on its northern face to a point as low as 3,000 feet. 
By whatever route the mountain is approached, it is necessary to take to 
the ice at a low level, which necessitates polar equipment and the trans- 
portation of large quantities of provisions. 

Belmore Browne, with Professor Herschel Parker, made three attacks 
upon Mount McKinley, in 1906, 1910, and 1912, respectively, of which 
only the last was successful, though the earlier trips are not the less inter- 
esting from the point of view of exploration and adventure. Associated 
with Browne and Parker in the 1906 expedition was Dr. F. A. Cook, who, 
in view of his previous experience in the region, was allowed to determine 
the route. The party was equipped with a shoal-draft motor-boat and a 
pack-train of twenty horses. In accordance with Dr. Cook's plans the 
expedition was divided into two parts, of which one was to ascend the 
Yentna in the motor-boat, while the other marched overland with the 
horses to the head of navigation on the same river. The reunited party 
was then to search for a pass in the unexplored part of the Alaskan 
range. "In view of Dr. Cook's having already failed on the northern 
approach of the mountain," writes Belmore Browne, " I am to this day 
unable to understand why he was willing to risk the finding of an un- 
known pass when there was a good pass at the head of the Kichatna 
River on the line of march that the pack-train was to follow." This plan, 
however, was adhered to. The route up the Yentna beyond the head of 
navigation lay up a great glacier valley four miles broad, swept bare to 
rock and sand by the spring overflow, and crossed and recrossed by the 
river, broken into dozens of snarling streams. Ultimately the party 
reached the canon of the Yentna and explored it, but found no egress. 
Quicksands, high water, the toil of trail chopping, and scantiness of ra- 
tions made this trip and the return to base camp as remarkable in its 
way as anything the explorers accomplished. Nearly fatal accidents in 
swimming the horses across the swift streams were of frequent occur- 
rence, and every hour the party had to attempt the seemingly impossible. 
From the base camp a trail was next chopped across to the East Fork of 
the Yentna, and thence the journey lay northeast across Mount Elliskon and 
toward the Tokositna glacier. After much toil the glacier was surmounted 
and a mountain upon its farther side was scaled, but the near view thus 
obtained only proved the impossibility of reaching the southern face of 
Mount McKinley.' Between the eager explorers and their goal lay "a 
tangled, chaotic mass of rugged mountains and glaciers." Food was 
scarce, and with the coming of the frost the horses would die. The party, 
therefore, returned to the coast, where, after an interval spent in hunting, 
Mr. Browne was surprised to hear the report that Dr. Cook, who had 
departed avowedly on a reconnoitering expedition to the north, had as- 
cended Mount McKinley. Later he was astounded by hearing Cook him- 
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self confirm the rumor. The author's testimony in regard to this singular 
affair is both clear and reserved. 

In 1910 Browne and Parker decided to make a second attempt upon 
Mount McKinley's southern face. In their choice of a route they were 
determined partly by the desire to map the unknown peaks and glaciers 
of this region and partly by the hope of reaching the southern northeast 
ridge of the mountain, viewed in 1906. But the ruling motive was the 
desire to follow Dr. Cook's route and duplicate his photographs, thus 
settling the polar controversy — in other words, the question of Dr. Cook's 
veracity. In a specially designed motor-boat the explorers ascended the 
Susitna and Chulitna rivers to the mouth of the Tokositna. Turning up 
the latter stream, they reached at length a great glacier leading toward 
McKinley. After struggling up this ice river for many miles they came 
to a point where two tributaries entered it, while the main glacier 
stretched up through a tremendous gorge to the north. Near the boundary 
of the eastern tributary occurred the dramatic and convincing discovery of 
Dr. Cook's " fake " peak, which was identified not only by its individual 
appearance, but by various landmarks, as the photographs show. The 
journey up the main gorge was then resumed, only to terminate in a 
mighty struggle with great seracs whose towering, pinnacled ice walls 
turned the explorers back after several desperate night attacks — ^adven- 
tures which involved Herculean labor and were as weird sometimes as 
anything that can well befall a man in his senses. 

" It is seldom realized," remarks Mr. Browne, " that the most dangerous 
and diflficnlt trips are usually those that end in failure." 

When in 1912 plans were made for a third expedition, it was decided 
to approach the mountain from the north, as the surest means of reaching 
the southern northeast ridge which previous experience and observation 
had designated as the most likely ladder up the mountainside. The logical 
route would have been by way of Fairbanks on the Tenana, which is 
separated from Mount McKinley by only one hundred and sixty miles of 
easily traversable country. But the fever for discovery led to the adoption 
of another course. It was determined that the ranges to the east should 
be explored and, if possible, a pass should be found between the well- 
known Broad Pass and Mount McKinley. A new element of interest enters 
the narrative with the beginning of the 1912 wilderness trail, for this time 
the journey was made in the winter and with the aid of dogs. Up the 
frozen Susitna and Chulitna the party traveled until they reached a point 
some miles north of the mouth of the Tokositna, where the deadly work of 
packing freight and breaking trail had to be begun. An unnamed tribu- 
tary of the Chulitna led the explorers to a glacier, and a reconnaissance of 
this resulted in the discovery of a pass — a chaos of rock and ice through 
which for seventeen days the party wormed its way. After many vicissi- 
tudes they reached the Muldrow glacier; on April 12th they pitched their 
tent beside it, and on April 17th reached timber line, having crossed the 
Alaskan range " from wood to wood." 

There follows the tale of the heart-breaking advance up the mountain 
and along the great glacier that runs up to a high altitude between the 
central and northern northeast ridges. At a height of 11,000 feet it 
was necessary to return to base camp with the dogs, and some notion of 
Alaskan glacier travel at its worst may be gained from the fact that 
the descending band covered only six miles in seven hours, sounding every 
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foot of the way for crevasses. The last period of the climb was like " an 
evil dream" — a desperate combat with wind, ice-mist, and deadly cold. 
Half blind and in momentary danger of freezing, Browne, Parker, and 
La Voy were forced to turn back at the beginning of an easy incline across 
which, under favorable weather conditions, they could have walked in 
five minutes to the absolute summit. 

Throughout the narrative the author takes his readers unreservedly into 
the spirit of the enterprise — its exultations and disappointments. One 
is made to understand the naiive joy of the explorers in the discovery of 
"pemmican pudding," as well as the elation inspired by the tremendous 
views that rewarded some of their hardest efforts. The story is always 
adequately colorful and at the same time obviously honest in every de- 
tail — never so suffused with " literary " atmosphere as to lose the effect 
of rugged actuality. In substance. The Conquest of Mount McKinley is 
an epic of American mountain-climbing, in which every-day cheerfulness 
and courage take the place of poetic fervor, while the perils encountered 
are no less impressive than that of Odysseus when the Cyclops hurled 
half a hilltop at his little boat. 



The Eise of the American People. By Rolaiid Greene Usher. 
New York: The Century Company, 1914. 

Mr. Usher's book about the meaning of American history is extremely 
compact, readable, and enlightening — a book of the soundly and broadly 
instructive kind which is precisely suited to the needs of the thoughtful 
general reader who prizes intellectual grasp and lucidity above the nig- 
gling details of specialized learning. Now and then one finds a treatise 
upon a subject of common and vital interest — such a treatise as President 
Lowell's book on Public Opinion — ^which seems fitted to fulfil for pop- 
ular culture as large a part as has been performed in the special sciences 
by certain notable text-books. But the genus is rare. To this class, how- 
ever. The Rise of the American People may be, without much hesitation, 
assigned. Through it runs a genuine nexus of ideas; it supplies a true, 
and not merely a formal, framework, useful alike in unifying and in in- 
terpreting the more or less chaotic mass of facts which make up the sub- 
stance of our history. 

Mr. Usher's true theme is the process through which American nation- 
ality was bom. His main thesis is that the real birth of nationality did 
not occur until the Civil War. " The * creation ' of a new nation in this 
particular instance," he writes, " consisted in the achieving by the ma- 
jority of a consciousness of facts and tendencies that had always been true. 
As a child takes form in its mother's womb and exists before it makes its 
entry into the world, so a nation grows, all unconscious of its own ex- 
istence; and, as with the child, we date its life from the first moment of 
consciousness." Thus while, in conformity with the modern historic 
method, economic causes are regarded as fundamental, the book is saved 
from being a mere economic treatise because the psychological, the spirit- 
ual factor is always reckoned in. 

In discussing the periods of settlement and of colonial growth, stress 
is clearly laid upon the economic and geographical elements, although 
other forces are not ignored. A brief chapter suf&ces to sum up the 



